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which Sir Edward had been shot, which had been 
thrown away by the murderer, and picked up on 
the roadside. 

One of the left ribs of the body was fractured, 
and no doubt existed among those who were ac- 
quainted with the melancholy tale I have told, 
that the murderer of the baronet was Jane Mor- 
timer; that she had herself taken the revenge 
the laws of her country refused to give her, and 
had then retired to this desolate spot, and there, 
with the remaining pistol, taken her own life, 
and found the sleep that knows no waking. 

With respect to the agitation of the baronet on 
hearing of Mr. Davis’s death, we imagine that 
this man, whoever he was, had some authority 
over Jane Mortimer—perhaps kept her in dur- 
ance—and hearing of his decease, Sir Edward 
thought of averting the catastrophe which fol- 

lowed; but the unhappy girl was too quick for 
him, and had already taken measures to bring 
him to justice. 
ee ne 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, LONDON. 

This bridge, now having been five years con- 
structing, will be completed in about two years. 
In both an engineering and an artistic sense, it 
will be one of the finest and most magnificent 
bridges in the world. Thomas Page is the chief 
engineer. The bridge is 85 feet wide, and the 
roadway is 60 feet wide. The Pont de Change 
in Paris, and Schloss Bruke in Berlin, are wider, 
though shorter. The middle arch is 120 feet 
span, the extreme arches 95 feet, and the other 
four are of intermediate span. The remarkable 
feature of the structure is, that the stone piers 
are located on cast iron piles, and were put in 
place without the use of coffer-dams. The mid- 
le parts of the ribs or arches are of wrought-iron. 
The cast-iron parts of them ure solid, leaving 
no chance for expansion, therefore the effect of 
heat must be to spring the arches slightly up- 
ward. The arches are, in shape, parallel to an 
ellipse. The ornamentation is Gothic, and elub- 
orate and beautiful. ‘The cost of the bridge 


and approaches will not fall short of $5,000,000. 
—Commercial Bulletin. 


LONDON CITY MISSIONS. 

A public meeting was recently held in London 
to promote the interest of the London City Mis- 
sions. As evidence of the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the city population, and of the 
need of increased missionary cffurt, it was 
stated by one of the speakers that more than half 
the adult population of London were born in the 
provinces. It contains more Scotch descendants 
than there were in Edinburgh, more Irish than in 
Dublin, 100,000 more Romanists than in Rome, 
and more Jews than in Palestine. There were 
also there no less than 60,000 Germans, 30 000 
French, and 6000 Italians; a very large number 
of Asiatics from all parts of the East, and many 
who still worship their idols.—London American. 
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Half the fuilures in life arise from pulling in 
one’s horse as he is leaping. 
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THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. 


‘BY MRS. M. F,. MINOT. 


“Ay, his doom is sealed! This night will I 
accomplish the deed ere the clock in yonder tower 
has struck the midnight hour!’ And as she ut- 
tered these words, Isadore Montalbert rose from 
the sumptuous couch on which she had been re- 
posing, and passing through the length of the 
lofty apartment—glodmy in spite of its luxurious 
furniture and rich ornaments—she paused at a 
high arched window, and fixed her keen glance 
on the clock of which she had spoken, and which 
was placed midway in a cumbrous tower that 
rose from a wing of the castle-like building that 
had now been her home for more than ten years. 

She was a woman of strange, weird beauty. 
A rich bloom pervaded both cheek and lip, and 
her large dark eyes were as lustrous as the jewels 
clustered in the jetty braid twined above her fore- 
head. Her dress of amber-colored silk fell in 
rich folds about her tall stately figure, and rare 
gems, like those that sparkled amid her raven: 
hair, were twined about her fair throat and 
dimpled arms which were bare nearly to the 
shoulder, while floating over the whole, giving a 
new grace to her faultless form, was a delicate veil 
of costly black lace which swayed about her like 
a cloud-wreath as the soft winds of that southern 
clime, laden with fragrant odors, stole gently in. 

She remained for some moments with her 
eyes fixed on the dial-plate of the old clock whose — 
characters shone in the moonbeams as though of 
burnished gold. 

“ Half past eleven,” she at length murmured ; 
“J will proceed at once to break the tie that has 
bound me through these long, weary years. Ah, 
it was a lucky impulse that prompted me to buy 
that subtle poison of the Arabian wizard I 
chanced to meet during my travels in the East. 
Three drops upon the crown of his head and in 
a few moments his system will have absorbed the 
poison, and Hugh Montalbert will have ceased to 
be, while I shall be free and safe, for not a trace 
will remain to tell how he died.” And with a 
grim smile she moved to the cabinet near and 
took a small golden phial from a secret drawer ; 
then she glided rapidly away through gloomy 
corridors, stately halls, and long suits of gorgeous 
apartments, pausing at last on the threshold of 
a room known as the Crimson Chamber. 

It was a peculiar looking place. The sug- 
gestions of a capricious fancy had there found 
embodiment. Light from an unseen source, 
though soft as the moonbeams, revealed every- 
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thing in the clearest outlines. The ponderous 
furniture was of crimson velvet and gilded ma- 
hogany richly carved. On the frescoed walls 
were hung alternately, stuffed birds and warlike 
implements both of ancient and modern times. 


Costly perfumes were exhaling from swinging 


censers of silver, and in the centre of the apart- 
ment was a fountain. Its basin was of red free- 
stone supported by four lions rampant, and the 
murmuring of its waters, which rose in three slen- 
der jets, fell musically on the otherwise profound 
stillness. Midway between the fountain and the 
door stood a bed, a marvel of luxury, about which 
floated in clouds of crimson and gold a gossa- 
mer-like fabric pendent from a bunch of red coral 
attached to the ceiling. 

Isadore Montalbert paused but for a moment, 
then passing quickly within she secured the door, 
and going to the bed drew aside the delicate 
drapery and bent over the sleeping occupant, 
prepared, should he awaken, to lavish on him 
her hollow caresses. But in spite of her fixed 
gaze, her husband—for such he was—continued 
bound by the heavy slumber that had locked his 
every sense. 

The sleeper was a man of fifty and upwards, 
and his long black hair, streaked here and there 
with silver, flowed in waves about his massive 
brow, which betokened intellect of no ordinary 
stamp, while the cast of his face indicated a na- 
ture in which the fiercer passions predominated. 

“The gods are propitious,” murmured his wife, 
with a soft sigh of relief; and feeling that she 
might now venture, she raised the phial, which 
she had clutched nervously the while, and drop- 
ped the fatal liquid. 

The effect was immediate. The victim’s breath- 
ing grew shorter and shorter, then came a spas- 
modic contraction of the features and a rigid 
stillness settled upon him. 

“ Dead, dead, thank the gods,”’ she exclaimed 
in a suppressed tone, “now I am free!” And 
she gazed for awhile with a look of grim satisfuc- 
tion, after which she moved softly from the room 
and passing rapidly down a long gallery stopped 
abruptly near its terminus. 

“Aha,” she murmured, “ voices within, and 
the girl should have been asleep long since. I'll 
soon solve the mystery of this midnight visitor.” 

Beside her was a pedestal on which a statue 
had once stood, and raising herself upon it she 
looked through the colored glass, graven with 
mystic symbol:, that was inserted above the door 
of the small room beyond. It was a boudoir 
with draperies of white lace and blue damask, 


and in it was gathered every luxury that a re“ 


fined taste could suggest. 


rus 


On 2 divan was seated a maiden of faultless 
beauty. Her golden hair flowed in ringlets over 
shoulders of alabaster fairness, and her large eyes, 
which were of a deep blue, were fixed on the 


youth beside her with a look of tearful sadness. 


-Her companion who wore the undress uniform 
of the United States navy, was of a small but 
athletic frame, and as he bent toward her with his 
glossy brown locks sweeping back from his broad 
forehead, beneath which beamed a pair of brilliant 
brown eyes, whose proud, clear glance was now 
softened to almost womanly tenderness, he pre- 
sented a striking and pleasing contrast to her 
purely feminine cast of beauty. 

‘‘Alvar,”’ said the maiden, in tones as soft and 
clear as rippling waters, “‘I would do as you 
wish, and disclose our engagement to Mrs. Mon- 
talbert, but in spite of her professions, I feel that 
she is far from being my friend, though proof I 
have none. Yet who but herself could have giv- 
en the impression which I know has become gen- 
eral, that I am high-tempered and eccentric? 
What may be her motive I cannot define, but 
there is something that warns me of her true 
character and bids:me to beware of her. Alas, 
Alvar, I shall be miserable when you are gone, 
for I have none else to love me in this wide, 
wide world. And I fear lest we should never 
meet again,” she added, her tears flowing fast. 

In spite of the maiden’s subdued tones not a 
word escaped the listener without, who stood 
with her head bowed toward a small aperture 
formed by a break in the glass, while her cheek 
burned with rage. 

“Aha,” she thought, “there is a sweet revenge 
in store for me, my fair maid. From the fate 
I have in reserve for you there is no escape, none. 
And you, my brave sir, ay, dry her tears with 
your soothing words ‘and caresses, be happy in 
the present as you say, for the future will bring 
a shadow, a death-shadow across your path.” 

She listened for awhile longer. Long enough 
to learn that the youth, Alvar Lavalette, had re- 
ceived orders for the African coast, that he was 
to leave on the morrow to join his ship in Boston, 
and that on his return they were to be wedded. 
Then bethinking of herself she ‘hastencd from 
the house into the grounds reaching after a long 
circuit, a grove of live-oaks that bordered on the 
Mississippi River. There was only the dim light 
of the stars, and except the flow of the mighty 
waters, all was hushed. She groped her way 
from tree to tree, pausing at last by the patriarch 
of the wood, a huge oak with its hollow trunk 
thickly grown over with moss. 

“‘He should have been here, it is past the 
hour,” she murmured; “ but no, I forget, I was 
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to.give the signal.” And drawing’e small golden 


tube from her belt she sounded notes soft and. 


clear.as a nightingale. A few moments passed. 

“He does not come, what can be tho reason !”” 
she muttered impatiently,.and again she sound- 
ed those notes. But still there was no answer, 
and not till they had been twice more repeated 
did her quick ear detect a cautious tread rapidly 
approaching. 

The next momenta tall form stood beside her, 
and his strong arms encircled her, as her com- 
panion pressed his lips again and again to her 
cheek. She returned his caresses, murmuring: 

“‘ Why so late, dearest? I had begun to fear 
lést some mishap had befallen you.” 

“‘ T should have been punctual,’’ was the reply, 
“for I left New Orleans at the time proposed, 
but I missed the way in this murky starlight, and 
thus increased a ten miles’ drive to I know not 
what length. But how is it with him ?” 

‘“‘Hesleeps. Come to the crimson chamber and 
you shall see how soundly ;” and the two moved 
on with hushed breathing and stealthy tread. 

‘You are sure we shall not be observed, 
Isadore ?’’ said her companion as they paused at 
the side-door of the building. 

“‘ Yes,”’ was her whispered reply, “follow me, 
you have nothing to fear;” and she led the way 
through a series of narrow passages, peculiar to 
that gloomy old mansion, till at last they stood 
within the crimson chamber. 

' The eyes of Isadore Montalbert glittered with 
a tiger-like ferocity as her lover gazed on those 
rigid features and placed his hand above the 
pulseless heart. 

“You perceive my work is thoroughly done, 
he is dead,” she said softly. And with a look 
that told more than-ever how true a villain he 
was, Edmund Redimer returned her glance. 

“It is well done,” he replied; ‘there is no 
life there. And now that this obstacle is remov- 
ed I hope in thrce months at most, to call you 
wife. This can be safely ventured, for Hugh 
Montalbert was so morose and stern toward oth- 
ers that you found it easy to give the false im- 
pression that he was so with yourself. His sud- 
den death will be considered providential, and 
remarks I have heard in all quarters convince me 
that congratulations rather than blame would 
follow your speedy union with one so highly 
esteemed as myself ;” and a smile flitted across 
his bold, handsome face. 

“Tnclination prompts me to yield, but pru- 
dence bids me beware,” responded his companion. 
“JI dare not thus hasten events! A year hence 
I will become your bride.” 


** This is needless caution, Isadore. For six 
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months I have been waiting, when he,’ and he 
pointed to the dead man, “‘ might have been dis- 
posed of as safely the first week. I see no need 
for this long delay.” 

“Do not urge mo,” was the reply, “my de- 
termination cannot be shaken. My motto, as 
you well know, is ‘make haste slowly.’?” _ 

Edmund Redimer was annoyed and angry to 
the last degree at this declaration, but he knew 
Isadore Montalbert too well to press the matter 
further, and fixed his gaze again upon the dead 
man in a vain effort to conceal his vexation, which, 
unconsciously to himself, had elteady flashed in 
his eyes, causing his companion’s heart to throb 
with pleasure at the power she exercised over 
him as she added : 

“There is another reason, dearest, for this de- 
lay. I would bring you a richer dower than ever 
bride in this country has brought her husband ; 
and to accomplish this the girl, Evangeline De 
Vere, remains to be disposed of. This, you per- 
ceive, is the work of time. Her death must not 
follow his too quickly. Ha, ha! I discovered 
to-night that she also has a secret lover,”’ and she 
told what she had overheard. 

It was with a.glance of the keenest scrutiny 
that Edmund Redimer replied : 

“You talk, Isadore, as if money were the sole 
motive that prompted my wooing; but you well 
know that it is love, such a love as is experi- 
enced but once by men of my stamp, and which 
lasts a lifetime. Strong as my passion was for 
the luxury that gold alone obtains, I sought you 
long ago when another alliance would have giv- 
en me a princely fortune. Then followed ten 
years of exile on your account, till at last, over- 
ruled by this master passion, I came again, de- 
termined to win you as mine, in spite of all ob- 
stacles.”” 

“ Let it suffice then,” interrupted Isadore Mon- 
talbert, ‘that you have succeeded as you never 
would have done but for my faith in your love. 
And of my return of it you can no longer doubt, 
for though I once rejected you for his gold,’ 
and she pointed to the lifeless form before them. 
“T have now sacrificed him to you.” 

Edmund Redimer’s face shone with the re- 
pleteness of his satisfaction, and, clasping hands, 
the two went on to discuss their plans, uncon- 
scious that the panel had been drawn from with- 
in a circlet of carved leaves that lay in the deep 
shadow of the cornice directly above them, and 
that a pair of eyes had been glaring down upon 
them from the moment of their entrance, and 
a pair of ears drinking in each murmured word. 
And shortly after the door had closed on their 
retreating steps, the eatire panel was noiseless- 
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ly removed, and a slight form, bounding lightly 
to the floor, stole to the dead man’s side. 

It was a female small in stature and of sin- 
gular appearance. Her gray hair was parted 
smoothly from her broad, full forehead, and glis- 
tened like burnished silver; and the face which 
bore traces of great loveliness, was stamped with 
the lines of intense suffering. She was clad in 
black garments whose sombre hue was relieved by 
a single stur-shaped jewel burning on her breast. 

“Tt is true. He is indeed dead, dead,’ she 
murmured brokenly, as she bent over him and 
placed her hand above the still pulse; “ah, Hugh 
Montalbert! vengeance has overtaken you at 
last, and through her whom you loved so madly. 
And slice, too, she too must suffer for her mis- 
deeds,”’ she added with sudden vehemence; “I 

still bide my time.” 
' Her voice shook with the violence of her emo- 
tion, and her voice trembled yet more, as, clutch- 
ing at the jewel on her breast, she continued: 

“This, this was the symbol of our love. 
Thus you said when you.gave it me. Bat yours 
was like the meteor’s flash, while, in spite of 
all, I could never learn to hate you.” - 

She paused for some moments, and then rais- 
ing her slight, graceful form, she whispered : 

“Hugh, farewell. I go on my mission ;” and 
moving away, she passed up the narrow steps in 
the wall by which she had descended. Then the 
panel glided to its place and there was a deep 
hush of death in the crimson chamber. 

Two days later a stately funeral procession 
wound its way from the Monta!bert mansion. 
The rich coffin, of ebony inlaid with silver, was 
distinctly visible through the glass sides of the 
plumed hearse, and beside the wreath placed up- 
on it by the hand of Isadore Montalbert, was an- 
other of rarer flowers. Whose was the offering 
none knew, but one was among them, unobserved, 
clothed in a suit of simple gray, who had laid it 
there—that one was she of the silver tresses. 


It was again night. The clock in the old 
tower had struck the hour of three, in slow, sol- 
emn tones, and still Isadore Montalbert paced 
to and fro in the crimson chamber. 

“JT hate the girl,” she finally exclaimed, 
pausing in her walk ; “ay, with a hatred so intense 
that did I not covet her fortune, nothing short 
of her life would satisfy me. More beautiful 
than myself, fursooth! I heard them say so at 
his funeral, and it has rankled in my breast ever 
since. But I will be revenged on her. Yes, I 
could see Evangeline De Vere expire by slow 
tortures, and I will. I will touch her in the ten- 
derest point, her love. It is mental suffering 
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that causes most anguish in an organization‘such 
as hers. Ha, she little dreams that I have her 
sacret. But I must be doubly wary now that I 
have resolved to hasten events,’”’ she added in a 
milder tone, and, resuming her walk, she con- 
tinued to ponder on her fell purpose. 

The contemplated crime was, if possible, dark- 
er than that already committed. Five years be- 
fore, her friend Mrs. De Vere had, on her death-. 
bed, entrusted her only child, Evangeline, then 
but twelve years old, to Isadore Montalbert’s 
care. And such was her confidence that she. 
would be as a mother to the orphan girl, that she 
had in her will bequeathed to Mrs. Montalbert, 


in case she should outlive Evangeline and the: 


latter have remained unmarried, the large prop- 
erty which she would inhorit from herself. 

Hence her unbounded rage when Isadore; 
Montalbert discovered Evangeline’s secret be- 


trothal, for sho felt that it might have. resulted . 


in a private marriage and thus have placed the 
coveted fortune forever beyond her reach. 


It was not long before Isadore Montalbert 


again gave expression to her thoughts: 

“‘T have decided,” she excluimed ; “ that old 
fortune-teller is just the porson for my purpose. 
A few days since, when she predicted the brilliant 
future strangely enough, exactly what I had 
planned for myself, she let fall certain expres- 
sions that marked her as the tool 1 need. My 
spare gold would buy a host of such asshe. I 
will go to her at once, and when I have done 
with her, this””—and she drew forth the golden 
phial that she now wore constantly about her— 
“shall put a seal on her lips.” 

Shortly after, Isadore Montalbert entered the 
fortune teller’s rude cabin, which stood just with- 
in a thicket of gigantic shrubs and interlacing 
vines, not’fur from the bounds of her own estate. 
The dawn had just broke, and the woman was 
eating a simple breakfast of bread and fruit. She 
was @ most repulsive figure. A brown scarf, 
faded and otherwise discolored, was wound about 
her head, and @ dress of the same hue, patched 
and tattered, fell loosely to her heavily shod feet. 
Her sallow, snuff-besmeared face lighted up on 
beholding her visitor, and she extended a hand, 
which, soiled as it was, the elegant and fastidious 
Isadore Montalbert dared not refase. 

The latter was approaching with extreme cau- 
tion the subject that had brought her there at so 


unusual an hour, when the woman suddenly con- | 


fronted her with a look that dispelled whatever of 
doubt might yet remain, as she exclaimed : 
“You have a plot ahead, and want my servi- 
ces. Well, I am ready—for generous pay, mind 
you, and prompt—to do all.you wish. Shouldn’t 
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care if my palm was crossed with gold even be- 
fore the work began. And I am not particular 
as to the means you choose. Poison or the knife 
are alike to me—I never fail in what I undertake.” 

This brought the matter to a point at once, 
and when the sun had fairly risen, sll was ar- 
ranged, and the cabin’s weird-looking occupant 
stood gazing with a look of intense satisfaction 
at the heavy gold pieees glittering in her hand 
and at the retreating form of Isadore Montalbert. 

An air of dreamy indifference had always 
marked Evangeline De Vere’s manner toward 
the circle of associates selected for her by Mrs. 
Montalbert, for they were mere people of fashion, 
while Evangeline’s mind was of a cast fur above 
mediocrity in intellectual capacity, and keenly 
alive to poetic inspiration. Hence, the young girl 
had led a weary life till chance one day brought 
within her sphere a congenial soul in the person 
of Alvar Lavalette. Tempted by the boauty of 
the night, she had ventured alone on the river in 
a light skiff, confident that she could manage it, 
and was in a position of great danger when Al- 
var Lavalette, who was returning from a solitary 
boating excursion, came most opportunely to her 
assistance, saving her from almost certain death. 

The youth’s parents, who were advanced many 
years in life’s decline, had long since withdrawn 
from fashionable gaieties, and as Alvar had no 
taste for them, the two would perhaps never have 
met, but for the occurrence just related, although 
his own stately home was within a few miles of 
the Montalberts’. Bat having met, well suited 
as they were to each other, the natural result fol- 
lowed, and when Isadore Montalbert learned their 
secret, they had been for two months betrothed. 

This perfidious woman had_ been long revolv- 
ing in her mind a plan for the death of Evange- 
line, as weil as of her own husband, and the im- 
pression she had given, and to which the young 
girl referred in her conversation with her lover— 
that she was high-tempered and eccentric—had, 
in connection with subsequent hints that she had 
let fall, fully prepared tho minds of Isabel Mont- 
albert’s associates fpr the announcement that sho 
was about to makc—that Evangeline De Vere 
had become a maniac ! 

Shortly after her return from the fortune-teller’s, 
Isadore Montalbert sought Evangeline, and in 
grief-stricken tones proposed going for a time to 
a plantation of her deceased husband’s some 
twenty miles distant. 

‘“My presence there is necessary for awhile,”’ 
she added, “and besides, it will be a change of 
scene for us both. It is so sad—so sad here!” 
And she wept. 

Evangeline gave a ready assent, for she was 


glad to escape from the gloom of 2 house which 
in its unwonted quiet seemed to her excited im- 
agination to be constantly haunted by the shade 
of him who had s0 recently been its master—the 
stern, morose man, whom she had so feared. 
The necessary preparations were soon made, 


and at the close of an hour, they had started on 


their way. They had a rapid drive to the spot, 
and it was with a feeling of relief that Evanze- 
line leaned forth to gaze on the beauties of the 
scene and inhale the fragrance from the magno- 
lias that shaded the broad avenue along which 
they were passing, and which terminated at the 
chief entrance of the mansion, a many-gabled 
cottage embowered in flowering vines and shrubs. 
After they had partaken of the choice repast that 
had been awaiting them, Isadore Montalbert pro- 
posed that Evangeline should retire to her apart- 
ments, whither she proposed conducting her. 

“We both need rest,” said she, as she moved 
on, ‘“‘and I hope you will find yourself comfort- 
able here. These are your rooms.” 

And she threw open a door revealing a suite 
of apartments hung with delicate green draperies, 
and furnished ina style of airy elegance. Evan- 
geline expressed her satisfaction. 

“ This is truly a lovely place,’”’ said she, stop- 
ping at an open window, “and I hope ours will 
not be a short stay.” 

‘* You shall remain as long as you wish,” was 
the reply. And a strange smile that perplexed 
Evangeline passed over her companion’s face. 

‘“‘ Flere,” she added, ‘is another room which 
I have fitted even more with a view to your taste 
than these. How does it suit ?” 

There was a heavy curtain drawn over.the en- 
trance, and on Evangeline’s approaching, she 
was thrust rudely in, and the door was closed 
and locked with much violence. The young girl 
stood aghast. She was in a large room, with 
scanty furniture and bare walls, and from the 
ceiling hang an iron lamp, whose dim, lurid light 
gave a deeper gloom to the shadows that thick- 
ened as they settled over the more distant portions. 

“¢ What does this mean—what does this mean ?” 
she exclaimed, at last. ‘O, Thou who art the 
orphan’s God, protect me in this evil hour.” 

A hiss, low and prolonged, fell on her ear as 
she uttered these words, and she trembled yet 
more on beholding through a grated aperture the 
face of Isadore Montalbert, whose swollen and 
distorted features were clearly revealed by the 
strong light of the lamp she bore. 

“ Aha!” she exclaimed, “I am glad you are 
so well pleased! This is but the beginning of 
your delights, however. I have been a listener 


to the softly-spoken phrases poured into your 


= 
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lover’s fond ears, and shall take due care that 


, some of them, your forebodings, be fully realized. 


You have, in truth, seen Alvar Lavalette for the 
last time, for ere long you will be borne from 
here to your grave. Remember, to your grave, 
for I hate, ay, hate you!” 

And as that hiss again burst through her 
clenched teeth, her helpless victim gave a heart- 
broken sob, and fell senseless to the flcor. For 
a moment, Isadore Montalbert gazed. Then, 
with a demoniacal expression of joy bursting 
from her empurpled lips, she turned away, and 
went to juin her Jover, who was awaiting her in 
a lower room. 

They embraced—and then in the gleeful tones 
of remorseless crime, pictured and rejoiced over 
their successful guilt, both of the past and pres- 
ent, deciding that Evangeline’s life should be 
spared but a few weeks at the utmost. 

‘‘And shortly after her demise,” continued 
Isadore Montalbert, ‘“‘ we will marry, Edmund, 
for I have devided that we can do so safely. My 
health has already been seriously affected—the 
world believes—by the sudden loss of my hus- 
band, whom they think I loved in spite of his 
harshness. Ha, ha! there never was a kinder 
person, though I think his love for me expired 
long ago. But, as I was about to say, this sec- 
ond shock following so quickly will render it nec- 
essary that I should travel, and such an invalid 
as I will require a protector, which will be a suffi- 
cient apology for our speedy union.” 

Edmund Redimer was expressing his satisfac- 
tion in the strongest terms, when the fortune-teller 
made her appearance. Her aspect was a little 
less repulsive than usual, for her toilet had been 
mude with a strict regard to cleanliness. 

“ Well, Brigita, how fares it with the maiden ?”’ 
said her new mistress, in a sarcastic tone. 

“She has recovered from her swoon, and is 
prepared for what is to follow, better, far better 
than yourself, my fair lady.” 

These last words were uttered in an impressive 
tone, whose sweetness contrasted strangely with 
her habitually rough voice, and at the same time 
her disguise was thrown aside, and she of the 
silver tresses stood before the guilty pair. Fix- 
ing her eyes upon them, with a look that made 
them quail, she continued, addressing Isadore 
Montalbert : 

“T perceive you do not know me, and it is 
not strange. Years, and suffering, and death— 
for assuredly to you mine will prove a resurrection 
—might well hide all remembrance of one, who—” 

She was here interrupted by Isadore Mont- 
albert, who had in an aside, directed her lover to 
secure all means of egress from the room, while 


she proceeded to engross the woman’s attention. 

“You are a vile impostor,” she exclaimed, 
“‘and I assure you you have mistaken your game. 
Ay, look at me, study me well, and learn that 
you better had ventured into the lion’s den, than 
thus confronted Isadore Montalbert. Bat go on,” 
she added, perceiving the outlets were now se- 
cured, “I can well afford to listen, for you are 
in my power. Others here are the tried minions 
of my will, and before dawn you shall be the oc- 
cupant of a grave on which the sunbeams will 
never rest, for know that this house has its dun- 
geons, too.”” 

“If you will listen, it is all Task. Life tome 
has long since lost its value,’’ was the quict reply. 
“‘Tsadore Montalbert,”’she continued, with sudden 
vehemence, “I denounce you as one whose soul 
is blackened by the foulest crime. Long years 
ago you plotted with Hugh Montalbert to take 
the life of his wife, in order that you might fill 
her place by his side. Ah, I perceive you re- 
member it well. You sat in the room then used 
as a library, now known as the crimson chamber, 
and his arms encircled you, while you discussed 
with him your cruel purpose. And I, his wife, 
listened with curdling blood—for I had fallen 
asleep on a pile of cushions in an alcove close by, 
and awoke in time to hear the whole. Ah, it 
was tongues of flame eating into my agonized 
heart, and at last, feeling that if I remained 
longer I should betray my presence, I arose, and 
favored by the thickening night shadows, crept 
from the room. Then came a sudden resolve. 

““*Y¢ shall be as they wish,’ I cried; ‘they 
shall belicve me dead, and she whom I raised 
from the sudden poverty to which her orphanage 
had reduced her—the viper whom I have cher- 
ished in luxury far surpassing her previous con- 
dition, shall fill my place, since he wishes it—he, 
whom in spite of all I cannot hate.’ 

“‘And I went forth bearing some garments I 
had hastily gathered, which, on reaching the 
river, I threw in. The moon was shining bright- 
ly, and I saw them distinctly, as they floated 
down till they lodged among some rushes. 
Then I went on, moving over a marshy waste, 
till just as morning broke, I reached a deserted 
hut, standing among some leafless trees, about 
which was waving a drapery of gray moss. 

““* This,’ I cried, ‘shall be my home. Here 
will I wait till Heaven shall avenge my wrongs.’ 
And I did so, subsisting meanwhile on the fruits 
of my owmhumble toil, while you, in splendid 
ease and fancied security, believed me lying be- 
neath the dark waters of the Mississippi. At in- 
tervals I came to observo unseen the working of 
tho curse, for I felt that one had been pronounced 
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against you. And I was right. A cloud brooded 
over you both, growing heavier and blacker as 
the years rolled on, till finally my husband died. 
And how I learned the manner of his death,” 
she continued, in tones that made the guilty pair 


tremble in spite of themselves, “I will now | 


explain. 

“‘One day I had come on my accustomed er- 
rand, when I observed, as I stood in the shadow 
of a remote and deserted wing of the building, 
that a portion of the ornamental woodwork had 
decayed, leaving a metal ring inserted in the 
wall, and corroded with age. At once I recalled 
the tradition that the builder of this house, one 
of the Montalbert ancestry, had caused certain 
secret passages tq be constructed, and their en- 
trances marked by a ring of metal. But their 
existence had long been doubted, the strictest 
search for them having failed. I drew near to 
examine, and on pressing the ring, a portion of 
the wall fell inwards, revealing a narrow passage 
of the firmest masonry. ‘I have discovered this 
for some purpose,’ I exclaimed. And re-closing 
the door, for such it was, I resolved to explore 
the passage on that night, when all was. quiet. 

“‘ And in the deep stillness of rayless gloom, I 
entered, and lighting a torch, moved on till I 
reached its terminus. There I found two other 
rings. By pressing one, an entire panel in the 
crimson chamber moved noiselessly aside ; this I 
closed at once, and pressing the other, stood gaz- 
ing through a small apertare that appeared high 
up in the same panel. 

_“ He was lying on a gorgeous couch, apparent- 
ly ina deep slumber. But ere long you and 
your accomplice stole in, and with intensest hor- 
rer 1 gazed and listened to the demoniacal scene 
that followed, till it closed by the plotting of yet 
another murder. But from that time the maid- 
en was safe. For therc have been watcnful eyes 
upon you, and hands ready at all times:to defend 
the innocent girl whom you thought so complete- 
ly in your power. And now, Isadore Montalbert, 


your hourof doom has come. You are about to. 


pay the penalty of your fearful crimes.” 


There was a pause while the three gazed at: 


each other, and then the guilty woman arose, 


confronting her accuser with foaming lips and” 


a livid brow. 

“‘ Woman,” she excldimed, “it is your own 
hour of doom that has arrived. You are in my 
power. 
false as your own black heart, and shal 
so if you have dared to breathe such a tale 
abroad. You little knew with whom you had to 
deal, when you spread this net for me, and will 
find yourself caught in your own toils. Aha! 


Every word you have uttered is as 
proved 


THE CRIMSON CHAMBER. 


yours shall bea most bitter end—a most bitter 
end!” And the enraged woman brandished her 
clenched hand, and ground herteeth in the agony 
of detected guilt. But the other stood calmly, 
as she replied : 

“YT knew your crafty nature, and therefore de- 
layed my accusation, for I was conscious the 
course I had pursued would give you the advan- 
tage. And this delay has rendered your convic- 
tion sure, for these witnesses will not only prove 
my identity, but also that out of your own mouth 
has your condemnation come, fornot a word you 
have uttered this night has escaped them.” And 
she pointed towards the door of a closet near, 
from which there now issued several persons, 
who immediately surrounded the guilty pair, 
three of them, who were officers of justice, pro- 
ceeding at once to secure their prisoners. 

Edmund Redimer made a vigorous resistance, 
while his companion stood for a moment pale 
and rigid. Then she gave a cry that sent a chill 
c horror through the stoutest heart there, as 
drawing forth the golden phial, she exclaimed, 
while her burning glance fell on her accuser : 

“I defy you and them. You think to make 
me die a felon’s death, but this shall cheat you 
of your prey.”” And pouring its contents upon 
her head, she fell a moment’ after, lifeless to the 
floor. 

A wild confusion followed, in the midst of 
which Edmund Redimer effected his escape, and 
was never after heard from in that region. The 
following day a solitary grave was dug in the 
deep shadow of a cypress wood, and thither they 
bore the remains of Isadore Montalbert. A 
prayer for the soul of the departed rose to the 
lips of Evangeline De Vere, on beholding the 
hearse, as it moved slowly away without a single 
mourner in its track, and she turned shuddering 
from the melancholy sight, to find herself enfold- 
ed in a pair of fond arms, and a gentle voice ad-- 
dressing her. It was Alvar Lavalette, whose sud- 
den appearance was soon explained. 

On reaching his destination, he had received a 
document containing his promotion to a lien- 
tenantcy, a vacaney having occurred, and giving 
him a leave of indefinite length. He returned 
immediately home, and on learning whither 
Evangeline had gone, followed on with tl.e inten- 
tion of persuading her to acknowledge their be- 
trothal and become at once his bride. And he 
now pressed his suit with redoubled ardor. 

“It is not fitting, after what has passed, that 
you should remain here, or retarn to your former © 
residence,” said he to Evangeline; “become my 
wife then, at once, and let us go to-day to our 
home.” 


A TALE OF. THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


The young girl hesitated, but his persuasions 
overrulcd her at last, and that night the lovely 
bride received a warm welcome from her newly 
made parents to the sphere in which she was 
henceforth to move. 

Rosalie Montalbert went “to live for a time,” 
she said, in the old Montalbert mansion, ere 
seeking a pleasanter spot wherein to close her life. 
But one day Evangeline—now more beautiful 
than ever, because happiness had set its seal on 
her fair face—received a summons from her friend 

She found Rosalie Montalbert in the crimson 
chamber, seated before a writing-desk, a secret 
drawer of which lay open, and in her hand was 
a written paper, which she handed to Evangeline, 
while a bright smile illumined her face. 

“ Read,” said she; “this star after all has not 
been a fulse symbol.” And she pressed her hand 
to the jewel that had ever glittered on her breast. 

Evangeline read. It was a confession of Hugh 
Montalbert in an hour of bitter remorse, and 
dated the day previous to his death. Init he 
acknowledyed his intended crime, and appealed to 
her whom he had long supposed an inhabitant of 
the unseen world for forgiveness. And in clos- 
ing, he confessed his love for Rosalie had been 
overshadowed only, not supplanted, by a passion 
that had made his life an arid waste. 

The young wife turned to express her sympathy: 
in the happiness that this discovery must have 


given her to whom she owed so much. But. 


though the smile still rested on those grief-worn, 
features, the lips gave no reply, for Rosalie 


Montalbert was dead. 
ee a eee 
A “MILITIA TRAININ’ ” INCIDENT. 

A company was drawn up in a line, and an 
officer began to call the roll. As he proceeded, 
he came to the name of ‘‘ Ebenezer Mead.” He 
called it—no answer—though the man supposed 
to own it was but a few steps before him in the 
line. ‘‘ Ebenezer Mead !” exclaimed the officer, 
in a louder voice. Stillno answer. : 

“ Eben-e-zer !”’ was again thundered forth from 
the mouth of the indignant officer, still louder 
than before. There still being no answer, the 
officer stepped a pace or two forward— 

“Ts there any Mead here ?” 

““My name is Mead,” replied one of the men 
—‘ Eben Mead.” | 

“Rascal!” continued the enraged officer, 


“why don’t you answer when your name is 
called? JI will call it once more — £benezer 


Mead!’ There was still no answer. 

“Rascal, if you don’t answer when I call you 
again, 1’1l have you court-martialled !’ 

“Sir,” replied the man, ‘my name is Eben, 
and not Ebenezer Mead. Your name, IJ believe, 
is Peter Peed. Now, would you answer if I 
should call you Petereezer eed ?” 

lt is unnecessary to state that at the next eall 
the officer gave Mr, Mead his true baptismal 
name.—New York Picayune. 
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A. TALB OF THE AROTIC REGIONS. 


The circumstances of the following extraordi- 
nary narrative of an adventure in the Polar Seas 
are certainly within the range of possibility, since 
no putrefaction could take place whilst the bodies 
of the sufferers were in the temperature of a ves- 
sel “‘ encased in thick ribbed ice.” 

In the spring of 1840, a whaling veseel sailed 
from the port of London, on a voyage to the 
Polar Seas, Nothing material is suid to have 
occurred until their arrival in those svulitary re- 
gions, when it became the duty of the crew to 
keep a perpetual lookout on the horizon, in search 
of fish. Whilst thus occupied, it was fancied by- 
one of the seamen, that a sail was discernible as. 
far to the northward as the eye could reach; as: 
the course of the whaler was toward the supposed: 
vessel, a mast became gradually distinguishable 
amidst the mountain of ice, which appeared in: 
that quarter to bound the sea. It was now sum- 
mer, and the afternoon unusually calm, whilstthe. 
whaler gradually neared the object in view, the: 
supposition being that it was a vessel engaged in 
operating on the blubber, in a bay which would 
open to the view on approaching nearer to the 
ice. Arriving, however, at the spot, it became. 
clear that the vessel was a wreck embedded in the 
ice, and could only be approached by a boat.. 
This having been lowered, the captain and several 
of the seamen landed on the ice, and procecded 
to the vessel, which proved to be a brig. The. 
sails were furled, very little appeared on the deck, 
and all the arrangements were those cf a vessel. 
laid up for a long period of time. Descending 
to the. cabin, the.tirat objéct that was seen, was a 
large Newfoundland dog, coiled on a mat, and: 
apparently asleep. On touching the animal it. 
was found to be dead, and the body frozen as. 
hard as stone. Entering the cabin, was next seen 
a young lady seated at a table, her eyes open, and : 
gazing with a mild and steadfust expression on 
the new. comers to that solitary apot. She was a 
corpse! and in that apparently resigned and re- 
ligious attitude, had been frozen to death. Be- 
side her, was a young man, who it appeared was 
the brother of the lady, and commander of the. 
brig. He, too, was dead, but sitting at the table, 
and before him. lay a sheet of paper, on which - 
was written the following words: ‘‘ Our cook - 
has endeavored since yesterday morning to strike 
a light, but in vain; all is now over.” At the: 
other side of the cabin stood the cook, with a fling 
and a steel in his hand, frozen to a statue, in the 
vain endeavor to procure that fire which alone 
could save him and his companivns frum the cold 
arms of death.—-The: superstitious terrors of the 
seamen now hurried the captain away from the 
wreck, the log-book alone being brought away, 
and from this it appeared that the vessel was a 
brig which had belonged to the port of London, 
and had sailed fur the Arctic regions more than 
Sourteen years before!—An Old Ltecord. 


FALSE LOVE. 


Who thet feels what love is here— 
All ita falsehoods, all its pains— 
Would, for even Elysium’s sphere, 
Risk the futal dream ogain? 
Who, that miust a deserw’s heat 
Sevs the waters fade away, 
Would not rather die than meet 
‘Streams again as false as they ?—Moors. 


